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THE ISSUE OF THE OPEN AND CLOSED 

SHOP. 

BY HBNET WHITE. 

The working class is rapidly raising itself out of its servile 
state through concerted action, and for the first time in history 
it is becoming a leading social factor. In consequence, the 
quiescent mass which gave society a firm base is growing restless, 
and the onerous task now faces mankind of readjusting the 
economic relations in conformity with democratic ideals. 

The disappearing of the individual personal element in 
industry and the coming together of workmen in large groups, 
has developed among them a consciousness of their common in- 
terest, thereby promoting unity of purpose. This tendency is 
culminating in a definite working-class movement, which is 
widening the breach between employer and employed. 

So far has the organization of the wage-workers proceeded, 
and likewise the counter combination of the employers, that 
the gravest of social problems has been narrowed down to 
the rights of the contending parties, as chiefly embodied in the 
problem of the " open " and " closed " shop. By the " open " shop 
is commonly meant the policy of employing workmen without 
regard to their affiliation with unions; and the " closed" shop is 
the antithesis of this, or the union shop. The term " union shop " 
is also made to apply to places where only union members are em- 
ployed without the employer's agreeing to follow this course, but 
in the closed shop the employer expressly agrees to exclude non- 
unionists. The open-shop question is by no means new, as the 
unionizing of the shops has been naturally resisted by the em- 
ployer wherever possible, but the term has taken on a new signifi- 
cance since it has been adopted as a slogan, as an emancipa- 
tion declaration against union rule. The open-shop advocates dis- 
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claim any intention of fighting unions as such. They even claim 
to favor unions " rightly conducted " ; but, whether sincere or not, 
their recognition of the right and necessity of workmen to organ- 
ize marks an important step in the progress of unionism. Until 
quite recently, employers openly refused to have any dealings with 
organized workmen. Accustomed as they were to treating with 
the single employee, a collective demand was to them an insurrec- 
tion. It was a radical, if not a revolutionary, departure for 
workingmen to demand as a wage all that could be exacted from 
industry, instead of being content with a wage limited by unre- 
stricted competition — hence the union could not be recognized or 
temporized with. But when the employers found that the union 
continued to grow despite their efforts, and that public opinion 
began to favor the organization of the laborers as a means of 
equalizing advantages, their hostility gave way to tolerance, and 
the union was in time accepted as a factor in industry. 

Having fought its way to recognition, the union demanded the 
exclusion of non-union men from the shops. This meant a long 
step toward union regulation of industry, and, as was anticipated, 
it soon brought the movement into conflict with practically the 
whole employing class. A more general observance of the closed 
shop followed the expansion of the labor movement. Charges of 
union abuses, due to the alleged labor monopoly fostered by the 
closed shop, became rife ; the sentiment toward the union changed 
noticeably, and the employers were aroused into active hostility. 
The " open shop " thus became the rallying cry of the employer. 

Beginning about five years ago, strikes on a scale never before 
known occurred, notably in the building and mining trades. The 
employers, emulating the example of their workmen, formed 
associations in the different trades and industrial centres to fight 
the closed shop, and recently these associations united into a vast 
federation known as the Citizens' Industrial Association of Amer- 
ica. These bodies, although lacking the definite policies of the 
unions, are, nevertheless, sufficiently in accord to present a united 
front to the unions. In the construction trades, the employers' 
association recognizes the closed shop, but only as a matter of 
necessity. On account of the numerous branches of labor em- 
ployed at a time on one job, work would be interrupted incessantly, 
unless the builder took the precaution to hire only union help; 
but there is no doubt as to what the employers' attitude in that 
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industry would be if the cost of enforcing the open shop were not 
too great. In the building-trades war, in progress in New York 
since last spring, the unions charge the employers with seeking 
to bring about the open shop by repressing the sympathetic strike 
and establishing an arbitration plan to which the builders insist 
that the unions shall adhere. 

The largest of the employers' bodies is the National Association 
of Manufacturers, of which David M. Parry, whose name typifies 
the anti-union movement, is president. Mr. Parry is also the 
president of the Citizens' Industrial Association of America. 
It was at the New Orleans convention of the former body in 
1903 that the open-shop movement was crystallized. 

In the addition to the preamble, adopted at the Pittsburg con- 
vention, held last May, its attitude is thus stated : 

" The employees have the right to contract for their services in a col- 
lective capacity, but any contract that contains a stipulation that em- 
ployment shall be denied to men not parties to the contract is an in- 
vasion of the constitutional rights of the American workman, is against 
public policy, and is in violation of the conspiracy laws. This Associa- 
tion declares its unalterable antagonism to the closed shop, and insists 
that the doors of no industry shall be closed against American workmen 
because of their membership or non-membership in any labor organiza- 
tion." 

The notable decision of the Anthracite-Coal Commission ap- 
pointed by President Eoosevelt in which the open-shop principle 
was upheld, and likewise the decision of the President reinstating 
foreman Miller in the Government Printing-office, from which he 
had been discharged upon complaint of the Bookbinders' Union, 
have given a strong impetus to the open-shop movement So 
vigorous and widespread has it become that many employers who 
previously, without much urging, recognized the closed shop, have 
been carried along with it, and now avow their determination to 
resist the closed shop at whatever cost. The Citizens' Industrial 
Association at its annual convention held in New York in No- 
vember asserted its uncompromising hostility to the closed shop, 
and the American Federation of Labor in session at San Fran- 
cisco a week earlier reaffirmed its opposition to the open shop. 

The stress thus put on the open shop by the employers has 
also aroused the unionists, in the belief that its object is to crush 
unionism. Many serious strikes have been precipitated on that 
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account, the most recent and noteworthy being the strikes in the 
glove trade in Gloversville, 1ST. Y., and in the clothing trade in 
New York, both of which were lost. In both cases, only union men 
were employed in the shops when the employers promulgated their 
shop policy. The employers also announced that the conditions 
then existing would not be disturbed, but that they reserved the 
right to employ non-union men, should they so elect. The unions 
took alarm, believing their existence threatened, and tried to pro- 
tect themselves by attempting to compel the employers to agree 
to employ only members in good standing. The glove strike, 
which involved about three thousand men, began on December 
33rd, 1903, and ended on June 28th, 1904. The clothing strike 
began on June 20th and ended on July 27th, 1904-, and affected 
about fifteen thousand tailors and twelve hundred cutters. Simi- 
lar strikes took place a few weeks later in Chicago, St. Louis 
and Boston, involving over six thousand clothing workers more, 
and with a like result. 

Much can be said of the motive that prompts the employer to 
favor the open shop. With some, the open shop offers the means 
of frustrating the organization of the employees ; with others, it is 
looked upon as a refuge when hard pressed by the union. But 
this does not sufficiently account for the intensity of the open- 
shop movement. Its character is such that it can be due only 
to the dread of a possible misuse of the immense power combi- 
nation has placed in untrained hands. That there is some ground 
for the distrust of unions cannot be doubted. There is danger 
in the sudden acquisition of power by the many. 

The open-shop question has brought prominently to the fore the 
question of the abstract rights of the employer and of the work- 
man. At the conference held under the auspices of the National 
Civic Federation in November, 1903, at Chicago, both sides based 
their arguments chiefly upon abstract rights which they considered 
irreconcilable. It seemed as though an exterminating war must 
follow this peace conference. The union advocates condemned 
the open-shop movement as a plot to destroy the unions; and the 
employers, with equal vehemence, denounced the closed shop as a 
monopoly-creating device. Each side threatened to fight to the 
last ditch what the other advocated. 

Had the unionists and employers given the same consideration 
to each other's claims that they expected for their own, they might 
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have found a basis for an agreement as to their respective rights; 
and, having progressed thus far, they would have had less diffi- 
culty in agreeing upon a policy by which these rights could be 
conserved in practice. The bitterest opponent of unions will concede 
to workmen the right to organize and the right of such workmen 
to refuse to work with non-unionists. The most ardent unionist 
will likewise concede the right of the employer to engage non-union 
workmen if he chooses ; nor would he hold that it is the employer's 
duty to drive his employees into the union. Such, in substance, 
are the rights asserted by the two sides, and, in a broad sense, 
they do not conflict. They are simply two aspects of the same 
principle of liberty. Conflict occurs only where one side, in pur- 
suing its own rights, encroaches upon the rights of the other. 

The moral right of union men to refuse to work with non- 
members is questioned by some. President Eoosevelt thus ex- 
presses this doubt in his late message to Congress : 

" Wage-workers have an entire right to organize and by all peaceful 
and honorable means to endeavor to persuade their fellows to join with 
them in organizations. They have a legal right which, according to cir- 
cumstances, may or may not be a moral right." 

On its face, it does seem an arbitrary, although evidently a 
legal, act for workmen to quit work because of the presence in the 
shop of men who refuse to recognize their common interests. 
But in adjudging the morality of an act it is important that the 
incentive be considered. The solidarity of the workers being 
essential to their welfare, it follows that whatever measures they 
adopt to promote it are justifiable, provided they do not conflict 
with the employer's rights. Unless workmen were free to abstain 
from working with those inimical to their interests, they would 
be unable to preserve their unity. Should the employer act upon 
bis right to engage only non-union men his conduct would be 
condemned generally as being unfair, unless the provocation were 
deemed ample. 

There is no more sacred right than liberty, but the unlimited 
exercise of that right by a person would lead to the oppression of 
the rest. We are called upon, therefore, to put limitations upon 
our rights as conditions require. The possession of a right does 
not justify the fullest exercise of it under all conditions. Indeed, 
there can be no rights in the absolute sense in civilized society. 
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Eights are always conditioned upon the 'well-being of the whole. 
Abstractly speaking, the employer has the right to hire any one 
he chooses at the lowest wage; but in truth, if, by taking full 
advantage of that right, he serves to depress the standards of 
labor, he inflicts a wrong upon his fellows, and arrays himself 
against the public interest. Likewise, no one will dispute the 
laborer's right to set the highest possible price upon his labor, or 
to quit work when he chooses ; but, if he carry the exercise of that 
right so far as to demand excessive pay for his services and, by 
quitting work with other workmen, to impose hardship upon the 
community, he also inflicts a wrong upon his fellows and arrays 
himself against the public interest. The welfare of society is and 
of necessity must be the final arbiter of all conduct. 

The individual workman may do with impunity what the 
organized workmen cannot justly do, because of his inability 
seriously to affect conditions; but where, by combination with 
others, the workman possesses the power to inflict injury, then 
he, like the employer, cannot evade the responsibility that power 
begets. Still, workmen and employers prate about their " abso- 
lute " rights and brandish them like clubs over each other's heads. 

But what are the " principles " in this controversy upon which 
so much stress is put ? What is called " principle " is sometimes 
another name for " self-interest." When the employer proclaims 
the open shop as a principle, it is often not so much the ethical 
question involved that he has in mind, as the opportunity it gives 
him for increasing his profits; and it must be confessed that, 
when workmen raise the question of the closed shop, what they 
have usually in view is the means it offers them to increase wages. 
The principle at issue, therefore, is mostly a matter of larger 
profits or higher wages, but it is discussed, on either side, as 
though it involved something divine. When the employer finds 
that he is able to enforce the open shop, he suddenly becomes aware 
that there is a " principle " at stake, and that if he were to recog- 
nize the closed shop his business would become subordinate to 
the union. Likewise, unionists discover, when able to enforce 
their demands, that if they were to tolerate the open shop it 
would lead to the union's destruction. Previously, both sides 
were governed by policy in their dealings with each other, and the 
employer somehow managed to continue doing business with a 
profit while employing only union men, and the union contrived 
vol. ciiXXX.— no. 178. 3 
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to exist while members were ■working with non-union men. By 
repeatedly asserting a proposition as a principle, one may become 
so imbued with its ethical importance as to be confident that 
unless it be acquiesced in dire consequences must follow. This 
is the habit of mind that both employers and workmen are rapidly 
getting into over the controversy. 

Should there be even an irreconcilable difference as to prin- 
ciple, what is to be done? Because two persons who must get 
along together differ in their conception of abstractions, it need 
not follow that they should fight it out until one succumbs to the 
other. Even then, the question would not be settled. They must 
both arrange to get along together somehow, notwithstanding their 
cardinal differences, and wisdom would dictate progress along the 
line of least friction. 

The open or closed shop, as it has been shown, can be main- 
tained without violating the rights of employers or workmen. 
There is a vital difference between being forced to give up a right, 
and deciding to suspend its exercise for practical reasons. This 
distinction may seem to be finely drawn, yet some of the largest 
disputes have taken place because of neglecting it. Many an em- 
ployer will readily accommodate himself to a situation and employ 
only union men, but he will strongly protest against being bound 
by contract to do so. Even should he employ union men exclu- 
sively, he may reserve the right to employ others if he so desires. 
And so with the union workmen. When unable to help themselves, 
they will work with non-members; but they will resist an attempt 
to make them agree to do so at all times. The method by which 
the open or closed shop is upheld is the real question. There is 
no difficulty as to principle, if the acknowledged rights of either 
side are respected. The one condition that the union can justly 
insist upon is, that there shall be no discrimination against 
its members, and that the employees shall be treated with through 
their representatives. The natural disadvantage of the laborer 
entitles him to that consideration, and public opinion sustains 
him to that extent. Because, however, the closed shop would 
strengthen the union and enable the members to secure fair terms, 
it does not follow that it rests with the employer to uphold it. It 
is manifestly absurd to expect the employer to force the organi- 
zation of his employees against himself. Even if he were to do 
so, it would prove destructive to the spirit of unionism. The 
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ability of workmen to organize independently is what gives 
unionism significance, and it is the resistance offered to the union 
that checks arbitrary tendencies. Unions, like individuals, seek 
to gain the benefits of struggle without the effort; hence the de- 
nunciations of employers for not granting what can come only 
through sustained effort. 

The strongest argument urged against the open shop is that, 
if the employer were permitted to hire non-union workmen, the 
union workmen would soon be displaced and the union standards 
broken down. Undoubtedly, the employer would be inclined to 
discriminate, but that is a situation the union must meet by better 
organization. The employer could allege also on the same grounds 
that, by employing union men, he would lose control of his 
shop, and workmanship would deteriorate. The task of each side 
is to prevent the other from making unfair use of its power, not 
to seek to protect itself from oppression by curtailing the liberty 
of the other. The existence of such extensive and efficient unions 
as the railroad brotherhoods, which deal with a most powerful set 
of employers and never raise the question of the closed shop, 
shows conclusively that the recognition of the closed shop is not 
vital to the union's existence. There is, besides, the example of 
the successful British unions, which pursue a similar policy. 

Where, however, the workers are so situated that organization 
becomes exceedingly difficult, conditions at the same time being 
such as to make their improvement specially urgent, it obviously 
would not do to apply the same rule that would work to advantage 
under normal circumstances. To promote self-dependence is the 
mission of society. In helping others, care must be taken not to 
impair their independence. Wherever possible, people should be 
put upon their own resources; but, when incapable of helping 
themselves, they must be assisted to become self-helpful. In the 
case of the sweating-trades, for instance, in which are employed 
immense numbers of helpless alien workers, the public welfare 
demands that they be organized, so that they may themselves com- 
bat the influences which bear down upon them. There it becomes 
also the moral duty of the employer to encourage the organization 
of his employees. He cannot exploit defenceless laborers, and 
satisfy his conscience with the plea that he is paying them all they 
are able to demand. The methods of unions grappling with such 
conditions could not be subject to the usual criticism. 
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While union workmen err in trying to use the employer to ad- 
vance their cause, and in the methods sometimes employed to gain 
their ends, the employers do not help their case by the obviously 
specious pleas they make. It is manifestly absurd for the em- 
ployer to say that it is because of his solicitude for the liberty of 
the non-union workmen that he desires the open shop. His motive 
is transparent. He wishes the non-unionist to be untrammelled 
so that he may pit him against other workmen. If he were so 
deeply concerned in the non-unionisf s welfare, he could readily 
show it by paying him more than the market rate. 

The non-unionist does not seem to take any pride in the liberty 
he is supposed to enjoy, neither does the unionist complain about 
the curtailment of his liberty by the union. The freedom of the 
non-union worker to work for as much or as little as he chooses 
invariably results in his working for less ; the chance to work for 
more is not offered. A person may have liberty in the abstract 
sense, but not the opportunity to exercise it. That opportunity is 
often secured by organization. Organization is simply the instru- 
ment to that end, and it can be used either to suppress or to en- 
hance individual liberty. That is the danger inherent in all 
organizations, and is the problem of civilization itself. 

The employer is likewise insincere when he claims to be indif- 
ferent to the affiliation of his employees, and asserts that, in the 
event of being free to employ whomsoever he pleases, he would not 
discriminate against union members. It is not reasonable to sup- 
pose that he would not prefer workmen who have no resisting 
power, who are unable even to present a grievance. Should mem- 
bership in a union come to mean something, his professed indif- 
ference would quickly vanish. 

As the advocate of the open shop, the employer appears as the 
apostle of popular rights. The key-note of the open-shop plea is 
" liberty." The term has an American ring. It savors of free- 
dom for the employee as well as the employer. Wherever, however, 
the open shop represents servile and poorly paid labor, and the 
closed shop independence and decent wages, the term means little, 
the conditions to which it is applied everything. Declarations of 
principle that are true under given conditions may work out far 
differently under other conditions. The employer having the ad- 
vantage of position, he seeks to have all restrictions removed that 
were imposed upon him to offset his advantage. 
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The employer defends the right of a person to dispose of his 
labor as he chooses. As indisputable as that right is, when a 
workman is unable to dispose of his labor at a price he deems it 
to be worth, that right to him is meaningless. Workingmen, to 
have any choice in the disposal of their labor, must consult and 
act together. Otherwise, wages would be fixed by the necessities 
of the more helpless. Workingmen, therefore, have evolved a code 
of ethics based upon their obligation to one another. 

There are two attitudes toward the worker which lead to oppo- 
site conclusions. One recognizes the community of interests of 
the wage-workers, owing to the uniform conditions which affect 
them ; the other attitude treats the worker as a separate individual 
capable of securing just terms, acting independently. The sound- 
ness of either policy is determined by the degree in which the 
principle of free contract is promoted. The essence of a contract 
is that each party shall be able to refrain from entering into it 
without immediate injury. Pair dealing must be its basis, value 
being given for value. This is recognized in law, and a contract 
in which duress figures is invalid. If the pecuniary pressure is 
such that workmen are unable to secure a just price for their labor, 
the arrangement is hardly a free contract. The closed shop is the 
means by which workmen seek to exert a counter pressure. If, 
therefore, undue means are not employed to enforce the closed 
shop it is defensible on the ground of free contract. 

Labor differs from other commodities in respect that it is perish- 
able. The laborer being unable to wait for a favorable purchaser, 
he cannot, like the seller of merchandise, dispose of his commodity 
in the most lucrative market; hence, he is at a decided disad- 
vantage. Individually, the worker is in a state of duress. By 
pooling his interests with his kind, he is able to bargain as a free 
agent. The purpose of society is to emphasize the ethical element, 
and the object of unionism is to humanize the law of supply and 
demand. To say that the laborer must be governed absolutely by 
a law that puts his energy on a par with an article of merchandise, 
that enables the purchaser to prey upon his necessities, is to deny 
him the right to use his intelligence in his own behalf. What 
burns deeply into the soul of the workingmen is that their share of 
the product should depend upon the number of their fellow 
workers seeking work. They cannot understand why their labor 
should be worth less, because of the surplus of workmen. 
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This situation they habitually submit to when unable to help 
themselves; but when they have learned how to remove the surplus 
from the market, they are puzzled to know why they should be 
denounced for doing so. The scarcity so created is an artificial 
one, it is said. Even so, what difference should it make ? If it is 
proper to utilize the distress of others, why raise moral questions 
when workmen are able to turn the supply and demand principle 
to account for themselves? The very argument employed to sus- 
tain that doctrine in the general sense, the union can apply with 
equal force to support their position, no matter to what extremes 
they may go. An objection to the closed shop solely upon the 
ground that it interferes with the freedom of competition between 
workingmen cannot be sustained in the light of modern senti- 
ment, which recognizes the need for regulation in that Tespect. 

The social interest in the open-shop question is whether the 
closed shop gives the union a monopoly advantage, or whether the 
open shop leads to the suppression of the laborer. We can form a 
definite idea as to what the open shop would mean, but not so with 
the closed shop. Only in a small number of industries, of which 
the most important are building, glass-making, lithography, hat 
and cigar making, is the closed shop generally observed by agree- ■ 
ment. So it is seen that, under the open shop so-called, the union 
can thrive despite the increased difficulty of organization, just as 
the closed shop can be enforced while the employer refuses to recog- 
nize it. What the effect of the closed shop would be, if generally 
observed, can be surmised but vaguely from present examples. 
The difference between the closed shop established universally, 
and the closed shop only here and there enforced and with diffi- 
culty, is so great that an opinion would be largely speculative. 
Judging by the unions as now constituted, we can conclude 
that, until the unions develop the needed self-restraint, and realize 
through experience their limitations, if the closed shop were to 
prevail generally, it would be as injurious to unionism as it would 
be to society. It can be said with confidence that there would not 
be within the union the power to keep it from going to excess, any 
more than there would be in corporations, should their sway be 
unopposed. The great task of conscientious leaders is to keep the 
members from going recklessly ahead, spurred on solely by their 
own wants and by their own conceptions of right Every one 
must sympathize with the object of the union to better the lot of 
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the wage-worker. In doing that, it is liable, like all special inter- 
ests, to go so far as to encroach upon the social welfare. There 
is a never-ending conflict between social and particular interests, 
and the problem of society is how to protect itself from the latter. 

Organized workmen, because of their position, are unable to 
grasp as readily as others what the closed shop fully implies. 
They see the opportunity it offers them to improve their position. 
The employers and a considerable number of the public see the 
possibilities for evil. The unionist, like others, believes that he 
can be trusted with unlimited power, and he cannot understand 
why there should be this unwillingness to grant him more. It is 
not probable that public opinion will favor the closed shop as de- 
fined usually by the union because of the coercion it implies, or 
that the employing class will concede it without a struggle. 

The untenableness of the closed shop as an issue having been 
demonstrated by the recent strikes, the unions should abandon it 
as an issue, while not relaxing their efforts to establish it by means 
which cannot be assailed. Their attention could then be confined 
to the improvement of working conditions, and their substance 
would not be wasted in an attempt to force a recognition of a prin- 
ciple as odious to the employer as it is to the public generally. 
Unionism would mean nothing unless it was able to maintain the 
closed shop without the employers' consent; and where it is up- 
held by the voluntary action and natural strength of the union it is 
impregnable. Some of the largest unions have agreements with 
single and associated employers which omit all reference to the 
employment of union or non-union men. The employers are free 
to hire non-union men if they so desire, and the employees are 
free to abstain from working with non-union members if that be 
found advisable. This also overcomes the objection that the 
courts have made, that provisions in union agreements excluding 
non-union men render them void and illegal. To meet the new 
conditions, unions must revise their methods. Makeshift tactics 
may suffice in dealing with petty and isolated employers; but to 
cope with the modern employer, allied in ever-growing measure 
with his compeers in a common defence, unions must depend upon 
the inherent strength of their cause and build upon the rock of 
voluntary organization. A union cannot be stronger than the 
loyalty and the intelligence of the units of which it is composed. 
The campaign against the closed shop may prove a boon to the 
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unions if it destroys sham unionism, and prepares the way for a 
harder kind. 

Although, perhaps, no economic question has been more strenu- 
ously discussed than that of the open and closed shop, or in- 
volves graver consequences, still it cannot be considered an issue, 
because it is not a matter to be decided at the present moment or 
even in the near future. As the 'workers become better organized, 
the closed shop in fact will be observed correspondingly, and as 
their organization dwindles the open shop will prevail regardless 
of opinions. The controversy is simply a phase of the ceaseless 
conflict between the productive elements — ceaseless, because there 
can be no satisfactory way of determining what the share of each 
should be, although their underlying interests are akin. If an 
equitable wage could be computed there would be no occasion 
for friction; but that is inconceivable. What are satisfactory 
wages to-day, may not be so to-morrow. Human needs vary with 
the productiveness of the laborer. Wages, therefore, can only be 
adjusted in a rough way, much as the prices are fixed by a process 
of bargaining in which supply and demand determine. 

It does not follow that this strife is injurious. It is rather a 
symptom of social vitality, of the awakening of the working-people 
to their possibilities. In only the most advanced countries do we 
witness this conflict. The problem is to keep it within safe 
limits instead of suppressing it. If suppressed, it would mean a 
listless working class, a condition infinitely worse. 

The labor question, as we study it closely, becomes more and 
more a moral question. Its solution, it is found, depends as much 
upon keener conceptions of justice as upon economic enlighten- 
ment. Being, however, far from the day when equity alone will 
govern, right, to prevail, must still to an extent be reinforced 
by might The situation that makes for the largest possible 
justice at present is where employer and employee are so strong as 
to compel respect for each other's claims. Obviously, however, the 
mere matching of strength will not suffice to prevent strife. It 
may tend to make conflict less frequent, but to become more de- 
structive when it does occur. Only, therefore, as both capitalist 
and laborer are disposed to be fair in their dealings, are willing 
to make concessions in the interest of justice, will a condition 
of peace be approached. 

Henry White. 



